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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

THE FIFTEENTH BIRTHDAY OF THE JOURNAL 

Fifteen years ago in October, the first number of the American 
Journal of Nursing was issued. To the early members of the 
American Nurses' Association the history of the establishment of the 
Journal is an old story, but as time passes we find, more and more, 
groups of younger graduates who have no knowledge of its inception and 
development and who are unable to discriminate between this journal, 
with its professional standards and ideals, and the strictly commercial 
magazines, which exist solely as financial enterprises. The Journal 
as it appears each month is the result of the liberality of the first small 
group which financed it and of an inestimable amount of gratuitous 
labor and sustained effort on the part of many who are well known in 
our organization life as well as of others whose services have never 
been recognized. Such an undertaking as the establishing of a maga- 
zine under the auspices of the splendid organization of three national 
societies would be a comparatively easy matter now. The money 
to finance such an enterprise could be raised with little effort, as has 
been proved by the sums contributed to the several funds of recent 
years, but fifteen years ago our national association was in its infancy. 
There were but twenty-one alumnae associations, with ten in process 
of forming; there were but twenty-four charter members, and no per- 
manent members. The future of the organization was not assured and 
those composing its membership were not accustomed to the idea of 
contributing from their earnings to professional or educational projects. 

It is not our intention to review in detail the history of the Journal, 
but only to mention briefly the manner in which this long-talked of 
plan was finally perfected. Before the American Nurses' Association 
came into existence, some of the members of the mother society, the 
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American Society of Superintendents of Training Schools for Nurses, 
now known as the National League of Nursing Education, felt the need 
of a nursing journal which should be exclusively the property of nurses 
themselves, owned and edited by them without the domination or 
restriction of any other group of people, but it was realized that this 
society, being limited in its membership, as it was in those days, to 
women holding positions in training schools, was never likely to be- 
come sufficiently large to support one, therefore it was necessary to 
wait for the organization of a national association which would include 
in its membership all groups of workers in the nursing fields. 

The parent society was organized during the World's Fair, in 
Chicago, in 1893. At its third annual meeting, held in Philadelphia, 
in 1896, a committee of twelve was appointed to act with representa- 
tives of twelve alumnae associations, to draft a constitution and by- 
laws for a national association of nurses. Plans for a nursing journal 
were informally talked over at this meeting. The committee which had 
been appointed met at the Manhattan Beach Hotel, N. Y., during the 
summer of 1896, and the first meeting for a national organization was 
called to follow the meeting of the Superintendents' Society in Balti- 
more, in 1897. The report of the committee was presented and adopted 
with but slight changes and an association was formed under the name 
of The Nurses' Associated Alumnae of the United States, with Isabel 
Hampton, later Mrs. Robb, as president. This association is now 
known as The American Nurses' Association. The next meeting was 
held in New York and a periodical committee was appointed, composed 
of Mrs. Robb, chairman, and the Misses Harrington, Nutting, and 
Palmer. At the meeting held the next year the committee reported 
no progress, due to a lack of Association funds. At this time the com- 
mittee was changed, with Mary E. P. Davis, chairman, Miss Stevenson 
of Boston, Harriet Fulmer of Chicago, Adelaide Nutting of Baltimore, 
Sophia F. Palmer of Rochester, and Mrs. Robb of Cleveland. 

It so happened that Miss Davis was at leisure that summer and 
could devote her time to this work, and without doubt the organization 
of the Journal Company was due to her courage, business knowledge 
and untiring effort. She sent out 5000 circular letters, wrote 300 per- 
sonal letters, and received 550 paid subscriptions for the Journal 
when it should appear. Miss Davis' work was done gratuitously, with- 
out clerical assistance. She Obtained pledges amounting to $2300 
from a small number of individual members of alumnae associations, 
who consented to advance the money in sums of not less than $100, 
with the understanding that if the project failed, the money would be 
lost in the cause of nursing education. 
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The present editor was at that time the superintendent of the 
General Hospital, at Rochester, New York, and engaged in an exceed- 
ingly difficult work of reorganization. She was prevailed upon by Mrs. 
Robb and Miss Davis to undertake the editorship, which she did as a 
member of the periodical committee. She established the Journal, 
and carried it for nine months, in connection with her hospital duties, 
when the Journal work became so arduous that she withdrew from 
the hospital to devote her entire time to it. For twelve years she 
provided office room for the Journal, free of charge. 

One of the great difficulties with which the Committee had been 
obliged to contend was the finding of a publisher willing to undertake 
the printing of a magazine which had what was considered to be an 
uncertain financial support, and the J. B. Lippincott Company of Phila- 
delphia was the only one of the many firms interviewed which would 
assume the risk. At that time the editor knew little of journalism and 
her work was greatly simplified and made successful by the hearty co- 
operation and support which she received from the first publishers. 

Miss Davis served as president of the Board of Directors of the 
Journal during its pioneer period. Other presidents have been Isabel 
Mclsaac of Chicago, Annie Darner of New York, Jane A. Delano of 
Washington, and the present one, Clara D. Noyes, of New York. Al- 
most every year there have been some changes in the personnel of the 
Board. The photographs of those serving as directors this year are 
published in this issue. 

The time has passed when members of our organizations are asked to 
give their time gratuitously to such tasks as the establishing of a jour- 
nal. It is impossible, in a comment of this kind, to mention all who were 
instrumental in its early success, but we must speak of Miss Dock, Miss 
Scovil, and Miss Cameron, of the present editorial staff and, among 
those of earlier years, Miss Richards, Miss Drown, Miss Maxwell and 
Miss Nutting, who are and have always been untiring in their support. 

Perhaps only those in the editorial office can ever know the con- 
stant and quiet effort put forth by scores of nurses in every part of 
the country in furthering^ the interests of the Journal. As has been 
said, in the early days, the service rendered was gratuitous, its success 
now makes it possible to renumerate modestly, those who definitely 
work in contributing to its pages, or in its interests. 

We pass over the struggles of the years when Journal stock was 
being carried by individuals and alumnae associations and was finally 
purchased, a few shares at a time, by the American Nurses' Associa- 
tion (several shares being given outright by the owners), but those 
of our readers who possess any knowledge of business detail will readily 
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understand that the development of the Journal to the present time 
has been a serious responsibility, carried year by year, by a small group 
of members, a burden carried willingly, that those who follow might 
have at their command and under their control, a medium through 
which the professional side of all nursing problems could be presented 
to each other and to the world. Without the Journal, our great edu- 
cational enterprises could not have reached their present development. 
The course at Teachers' College, the establishment of state registration, 
the wonderful organization of graduates all over the country and all 
the different agencies for the advancement of standards would have 
progressed but slowly without a journal under the control of nurses 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding the years of effort and their success, there are still 
many discouraging features apparent to those who, month by month, 
are engaged in the Journal work. We still find nurses, graduates 
from reputable schools, who have never heard of it, though they are 
practically part owners, by virtue of their connection with the national 
association. The future of our Journal is largely a matter of nursing 
ethics. When nurses as a great organized body have developed a higher 
standard of professional loyalty, its support will be as universal as it 
should be. We are passing out of the pioneer period of nursing into 
a recognized place in the educational system of our country and our 
Journal stands side by side with the professional magazines which 
lead educational thought. 

Many of our busy readers will ask, how can our loyalty be shown; 
what can we do to help. The places where the interests of the Journal 
can best be promoted are at various organization meetings, either state 
or local. Every affiliated society of the American Nurses' Association 
should have a Journal committee whose business it should be to keep 
it before the members, to obtain papers and interesting items for its 
pages, to solicit subscriptions and to see that they are sent direct to the 
Journal office, rather than through agencies, whose commissions 
must, of necessity, greatly reduce the revenue. Manufacturers of arti- 
cles of special value in nursing or hospital % work should have their 
attention called by the committee to the value of the Journal as a 
means of reaching patrons. The advertising pages are a necessary 
as well as useful part of the business. Advertisements are censored, 
and no firms of questionable character are permitted to advertise. 
Advertisers are uniformly courteous to inquirers. 

If each individual member would send in one new subscription 
beside her own, the result would be an astonishing increase in the 
subscription list, which would make possible a much finer journal 
than we have yet been able to produce. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE JOURNAL BOARD 

My first introduction to the Journal idea, was some sixteen years 
ago, when a group of nurses gathered in the amphitheatre of the Bos- 
ton City Hospital, at the invitation of Lucy L. Drown, then in active 
work as the superintendent of the training school, and listened to 
Mary E. P. Davis, Miss Drown, and, I think, Miss Riddle, unfold the 
plan. It seems but yesterday and was, I think, my first introduction, 
as a young and inexperienced superintendent, to a wider view of our 
professional responsibilities. I can recall, very clearly, the respect I 
had for their ability and courage to speak so definitely and with so 
much ease, and I can also recall the attack of "stage fright," which I had 
when I was unexpectedly called upon to express my views concerning 
the establishment of a professional magazine. Much "water has 
flowed under the bridge" since then. We have the Journal; it is ours. 
After fifteen years of hard work and patient effort it is, as it is. It 
has lived and grown and flourished. We own it. We are free from 
debt and our capital stock is intact. Unconsciously to many, perhaps, 
the Journal has been one of the "main props" of our professional 
life. It has carried the news from city to city, from state to state 
and from individual to individual. 

Our organizations have grown. Laws controlling nursing have 
been enacted. Our schools have improved. Our professional pride 
has increased and our sense of social and civic responsibility has widened. 
In accomplishing this, the Journal has played a conspicuous and sig- 
nificant part. 

What can we do to make the Journal more valuable to us? Finan- 
cially, it cannot be a success without subscribers and advertisers. We 
want it to be more than a financial success, as we do not publish the 
magazine for commercial reasons. The strength of the magazine lies 
not only in its value as a news medium, but as an educational factor. 
How many superintendents use it as a text-book? If each member of 
the senior class were required to subscribe for it as part of her nursing 
library for use in class, she would become familiar with it and learn to 
value it. Why should she not have the Journal for reference reading, 
as well as many other books which she is required to purchase? With 
this suggestion and a final appeal to the readers for their loyal support, 
their manuscript contributions, their friendly criticisms and sugges- 
tions, I wish them all success. 

Clara D. Noyes. 
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THE EDITOR'S WESTERN TRIP 

On our way to and from the California convention, in May and June, 
last, we stopped in a number of cities to meet different groups of asso- 
ciation members and found much that was interesting and encouraging 
in the development of nursing in the interior and western sections 
of the country. There is little difference between the east and west in 
one particular. Wherever organization life is being developed, a com- 
paratively small number of nurses are enthusiastically working for the 
benefit of the many, tfre majoriy being somewhat indifferent to the 
advantages offered them. Of course this condition is not peculiar to 
nurses, but prevails in all departments of public enterprise. There is, 
however, a greater freedom in the newer country. The people are 
not bound down by long-established customs. Hospitals are develop- 
ing along splendid lines and schools of nursing compare favorably with 
the best in the east. In the states where there is equal suffrage, nursing 
is keeping the pace with other branches of learning and much is to be 
looked for in the future. We found splendid women doing most effec- 
tive work in isolated places. Particularly were we impressed by the 
chain of hospitals, stretching across the country, which have been es- 
tablished by the different orders of Roman Catholic Sisters. Some of 
these have well-established training schools and in others the Sisters 
do the nursing, for which in some of the orders, they are now especially 
trained. A number of such hospitals visited, particularly in mining 
districts, were started in a very small way when the country was first 
opened, and have grown with the country, due in some degree to the 
fact that the Sisters are not paid for their services. Each Sister is 
detailed to a special department and, with the understanding that the 
work is more or less permanent, studies and prepares herself accordingly, 
devoting her energies to its best interests. This adds great stability 
to the hospital service. State registration has undoubtedly had a 
marked influence on the schools connected with the Sisters' hospitals, 
in raising the standards, and many of the Sisters are registered nurses. 
An organization of Sisters' hospitals, to be known as the Catholic 
Hospital Association, has recently been formed. 

A PUBLIC HEALTH CONFERENCE 

The International Public Health Conference held the week of Sep- 
tember 6, brought to Rochester, N. Y., a notable body of prominent 
workers, interested in the health of the public. Among the distin- 
guished physicians present were Surgeon-General Gorgas, J. H. Landis 
of Cincinnati, Charles V. Chapin of Providence, William T. Sedgwick 
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of Boston, president of the American Public Health Association, C. E. 
A. Winslow of New York City and Hermann Biggs, State Commis- 
sioner of Health. 

At one of the early meetings, Surgeon-General Gorgas told of the 
measures taken to make the Canal Zone a safe place in which to live 
and made a powerful plea for increased wages as a potent factor in the 
eradication of poverty, which usually means disease. Dr. 0. M. Leiser, 
of New York, gave a severe arraignment of patent medicines, sparing 
none, and throwing pictures of the different labels on the screen. The 
closing act of the Association was the adoption of resolutions against 
these pernicious preparations. 

The chief points on which the conference seemed united, after 
discussion from all sides, were the great need for establishing institu- 
tions for tuberculosis patients and segregating them, the necessity of 
combating social diseases and cancer, the destruction of the drug 
evil by the compulsory confinement of the victims until cured, with 
a strict enforcement of the Harrison drug law, the menace of flies and 
mosquitoes, the need for rural sanitation, sewage disposal, training of 
mothers, in order to lessen infant mortality and insistence on the pure, 
food and milk propaganda. The keynote of all the meetings, was edu- 
cation. Several of the speakers referred to the value of the nurse in 
these different lines of work. 

PROGRESS OF STATE REGISTRATION 

Wisconsin. Wisconsin nurses received a shock when they learned, 
during the week of July 17-26, that a law had been passed by the 
Legislature which completely nullified their existing law for the regis- 
tration of nurses. Registration of nurses was placed in the hands of 
the State Medical Board, instead of the State Board of Health, and no 
provision was made for representation of the nursing profession. The 
nurses of the state had had no warning that such a measure was to be 
passed and they were at first too stunned to act. After a little, they 
roused themselves and the Legislative Committee of the State Asso- 
ciation sent out 800 letters to nurses of the state, apprising them of 
the fact and urging them to make an appeal for the passage of a law 
which should restore some, at least, of their lost ground. They were 
encouraged to do this by the fact that neither the Governor nor many 
of the legislators knew that the repeal of their law had been made with- 
out their knowledge or cooperation. An avalanche of telegrams and 
letters poured into the Legislature in response to this appeal and as 
a result, the former law was re-enacted with one exception, that the 
jurisdiction of the Committee of Examiners is to be placed with the 
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State Board of Medical Examiners instead of the State Board of Health, 
which means that the headquarters of the board will be moved from 
Madison to Ashland. A new Committee of Examiners has been 
appointed, two of its members being carried over from the former 
board. 

Pennsylvania. A new bill for the registration of nurses has gone 
into effect. The text of the bill has not yet reached us but its chief 
points are: raising the registration fee to $10; retaining in the treasury 
the sum of $5000; the appointment of a training school inspector at a 
salary of $1400 with mileage to be paid out of the funds of the treasury; 
the publishing by the board of an accredited list of training schools; 
the establishment of reciprocity with those states whose requirements 
are equal to or above those of Pennsylvania. 

CORRECTION 

On page 1106 of the September issue, line 15 of the article "The 
History of the First Year of a Cottage Hospital" which reads " Some of 
the operations," should read "None of the operations. " 



